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Scientific. 


—__—-— 


MORSE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


The complete success which has attended 
the working of this telegraph, now in opera- 
tion between Washington and Baltimore, has 
attracted public attention to it in every quar- 
ter, and many inquiries are made as to the 
method by which such wonderful results are 
achieved. By means of this telegraph every 
new movement in the one city is made 
known in the other almost simultaneously 
with its occurrence. By this method of 
communicating information railroad speed is 
rendered comparatively snail-like. Were it 
extended from Portland to New Orleans, in- 
telligence could be transmitted the whole dis- 
tance in a space of time as short as is requi- 
red to transmit it from Washington to Balti- 
more; or at least, the difference would not 
be perceptible. It is easy to see that such a 
telegraph would be of great importance in 
case of war. If a hostile fleet should make 
its appearance off Portland, the fact could be 
made known at New Orleans, or at any in- 
termediate station, in three minutes. ore- 
over this telegraph can be worked with the 
same facility and effect by night as by day— 
in stormy weather as in cantilag--"aidaks is 
not the case with the telegraphs heretofore 
inuse. ‘The latter also are worked but slow- 


ly, and at every station, the process must be 





repeated, 


Not so with Morse’s telegraph._— 
> 





Supposing the communication to be com- 
plete, a single touch of the wire would send 
the intelligence around the globe. At least 
this is probable. For Prof. Morse’s exper- 
iments show that although the power of the 
magnet diminishes for the first ten miles, 
there is no perceptible diminution afterwards, 
within the limits to which the experiment 
has been extended, viz. thirty-three miles.— 
From the tenth to the thirty-third mile inclu- 
sive, the weight sustained by the magnet isa 
constant quantity. The presumption is, that 
the same law holds good for any greater dis- 
tance. The scientific facts on which Prof. 
Morse’s invention rests, are thus stated by a 
committee of Congress : 

1. That a current of electricity will pass 
to any distance along a conductor connect- 
ing the two poles of a voltaic battery or gen- 
erator of electricity, and produce visible ef- 
fects at any desired points on that conductor. 

2. That magnetism is produced ma piece 
of soft iron (around which the conductor, in 
its progress, is made to pass) when the elec- 
tric current is made to flow, and that the 
magnetism ceases when the current of elec- 
tricity is pearenies from flowing. This cur- 
rent of electricity is produced and destroyed 
by breaking and closing the galvanic circuit 
atthe pleasure of the operator of the tele- 
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graph, who in this manner directs and con- 
trols the operation of a similar and compact 
piece of mechanism, styled the register, 
which at the will of the operator at the point 
of communication, is made to record, at the 
point of reception, legible characters, on a 
roll of paper put in motion at the same time 
with the writing instrument. 

These characters, consisting of dots and 
horizontal lines, the inventor has arranged 
into a conventional alphabet, as follows : 


























ALPHABET. NUMERALS, 
A - 1 - - 
B— -- g2--——-- 
, Bae ees yee Dm an se cttinme an 
D— -- 4----— 
t= 5 
F-—— - 6-~---—-— 
GJ - 9 -- 
H - - 8 ——---- 
IY - « 9 —— - - —— 
K—— 0 
© sensible 
M 
—_—— 
esi: 70h 
Dis es sean ite 
... i aiken 
bern, 47 GL ad 
SZ --- 
ee 
ti coe 
Wit ec ia 
Er apaer 
xX ei = 





The machine which produces these char- 
acters, — the register) is moved by a 
weight like a clock, the slip of paper being 
wound about a cylinder, and carried under 
the style or pen which makes the marks, is 
attached by a piece of iron, which last is in- 
stantly rendered a magnet as the transmis- 
sion of the electric current. This current is 
transmitted by means of protected wires sup- 
ported at suitable distance and at a proper el- 
evation, by a post or spars. Suppose the op- 
erator to be at Washington, and that he wish- 
es to transmit intelligence to Baltimore. He 
has before him the two extremities of the 
wires, and the means of sending along a cur- 
rent of the electric fluid. 

The instant he brings them together, the 
soft iron mass.in Baltimore becomes a mag- 
net— the iron above it is drawn towards it; 
and the style to which it is attached, is pres- 
sed upon the paper ; and this, being carried) 





forward by the machinery which is at the 
same instant by another magnet set in motion 





——. 
— 


receives the impression. As soon as the tw, 
wires are separated, the soft iron is no longe; 
a magnet—the iron above is no longer q:. 
tracted, and the pen no longer rests upon the 
paper. By bringing the wives in contac; 
and instantly separating them, a dot is made- 
by keeping them in contact for a little time. 
a dash; and by the combination of these two, 
all the words in the language, and all the 
numerals, may be written and read. 

By means of this Telegraph, 12 to 2 
characters, i. e. (in effect,) letters of the al. 
phabet can be transmitted in a minute ; or as 
fast as a printer could set up the types. So 
if the communication were complete from 
Washington to New Orleans, the President's 
Message, if not unreasonably long, might be 
read entire in the latter city is 24 hours after 
it was delivered ; and portions of it in a much 


less time. 








SONG. 
Oh, I would woo a Mountain Maid. 


Oh, I would woo a mountajn maid, 

Her home should be ’mid the wild-wood shade, 
By torrents dashing free : ! 

Where the wild deer thro’ the forest springs, 

Where the violets blow and the cuckoo sings 
His brightest melody. 


He hair should be the raven’s wing, 
And on her cheek the rose should fling 
2 Its own pee hue; 
er step as light as the bounding fawn 
That metrily treen the breathing lawn” 
Brushes the morning dew. 


Her eyes two wells of liquidness, 
Revealing in their deep recess 
The light of' softest skies; 
Where thoughts like waves each other chase, 
Of purest love the dwelling place, 


A poet’s paradise ! 


With these in blest accord should be, 
A soul attuned to harmony, 

With nature’s genial sway: 
The freshness of her ‘vernal powers, 
‘The calmness of her summer hours, 

And autumn’s perfect day. 








Somebody says no boy passes his nineteenth 
year without having experienced at least one 
tender and “eternal” (of course) passion, and 
that very few girls get fairly through their 
sixteenth year scatheless of a romantic love. 
The tender sentiment is peculiar tothe teens, 
and is something like the measles—it comes 
only once in a lifetime. 
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he, drawing his easy chair nearer the fire: 
- «Wo to the wretch who roams abroad in such 
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THE TIME TO DIE. 


It was winter. Before a cheerful fire sat 
an aged man in lonely meditation. The 
-urtains fell in heavy folds to the floor, cast- 
ing an air of comfort over the room and ex- 
-luding the piercing cold. Yeta tremor pas- 
<ed over the frame of the old man as the storm 
without fell upon his ear. “I am thankful I) 
have a shelter on such a night as this,” said’ 





a storm ;” then musing for some time, he be- 
gan pacing the room, and ever and anon, 
pausing in deep thought; which at length 
found expression: “Death is a fearful thing 
to contemplate at any time, but in such a 
season as this methinks I would struggle hard 
for life. ‘To be placed deep in the cold and 
frozen earth, no! she herself seems to strive 
to prevent the act, and winds her robe of snow 
over her strong breast to prevent admittance 
within her bosom. When I die, may it be 
in the bright and joyous spring time, when 
all nature is fresh and gay. But hark! sure- 
ly I did not hear a knock for who would ven- 
ture out on such a night?” and opening the 
door, he saw before him a young girl who 
begged for shelter in accents to excite pity in 
the hardest heart. The appeal was enough 
for the kind-hearted old man, and drawing 
her within the room, he gave her a seat near 
the fire, and tried to revive her drooping frame. 
After she had so far recovered as to answer 
his inquiries, she told him she was a lonely 
creature, with no friend in the world ; she had 
roamed about from place to place, living upon 
charity; she had never known father or moth- 
er, or relative. 

The old man, still dwelling upon the sub- 
ject which had for some time occupied him, 
asked her if Death would not be welcome to 
her, as she had nothing for which to live, and 
no one who cared for her, would she not be 
willing to die and be at rest. 

“Oh! ask me not to give up life, it is some- 
times bright and joyous. In the lovely sum- 
mer the flowers are my friends and the birds 
speak tome from the trees; and the bee 
winds his tiny horn for me, and then I wan- 
dered forth in the green woods, and life is all 
rt “ase Oh, no! “youth is no time to 
ie.” : 

Years rolled on; the spring appeared glad 
and bright ; the birds rejoiced on every bough, 
and all nature smiled to welcome blithe god- 
dess spring. But the old man had found new 
ties to bind him to the earth ; the houseless 





wanderer was now as a daughter to him, his 





interest in her was too strong a bond to be 
easily broken. It was as hard to leave the 
world now as in the cold and dreary winter ; 


‘age seemed but to strengthen the love of life, 


although youth was withered, and nature dy- 

ing, yet life! only life was his desire.” 
Spring passed, and summer, with its mild 

and balmy air visited the earth, the maiden 


smiled in very gladness of heart, and the old 


man rejoiced in het happiness, for she threw 


joy and bliss around; her happy laugh rang 
upon his ear in wild and merry peals as she 


watched the flight of the gay butterfly, and 
her sweet song arose upon the air as she ten- 
ded her birds and watched the opening of 
each bud to the light. Time flew swiftly by, 
yet the old man and the maiden were as 
fondly attached to earth as in its spring time. 
Death gained new horrors as the season ad- 
vanced ; their summer path was strewn with 
flowers. 
“It was no time to die.” 


Autumn with its purple grape and downy 
peach, and pleasant nutting time toox the 
place of summer, and brought with ii the 
lightness and joyousness of cool air and free- 
dom from oppressive heat; the little maiden 
tripped through the dry leaves, and chased 
the squirrel with almost its own swiftness ; 
then throwing back her sunny curls; she 
bounded to the side of the old man, as he sat 
under the vines at his door, making glad his 
eyes with her bright and happy face, and his 
heart grew young again in her lightsome, 
joyous mirth, both little thought of Death.— 
The earth had clothed herself in a robe of 
brown and dry leaves, and hid herself from 
the eye of man ; she seemed not to wish for 
human company in this her time of change. 

Winter again returned; again we see the 
old man sitting in his easy chair before the 
bright and glowing fire: but he is not the 
solitary being he was years before, for beside 
him as one in the finest blush of youth and 
grace, she iswo longer the gay and noisy 
child ; she is no less lovely no less happy ; 
but a deeper shade of thought steals over her 
face, and a heavenly radiance sits upon her 
features as she bends over the book from 
which in accents of deep reverence she reads 
the word of God tothe old man. What think 
they now of Death? The faces of both look 
more resigned ; the Holy Spirit sheds light 
upon the way which leadeth to the grave ; 
it no longer seems dark andlonely. The old 
man has received the heavenly guest into a 
heart which had always been the residence 
of kindness and charity. The maiden now 
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drooped daily, but she no longer thought it 
hard to give up life; and when the cold blast 
«wept over the earth, and the robes of snow 
again enveloped it, with robes no less white 
she was received into its bosom. Then I] 
asked the old man, “When is the time to 
die?” 
«A holy calm was on his brow, 
And peaceful was his breath ; 
And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine; 
Ile spoke the language of his soul— 
‘My Master’s time is mine!’ ”’ 


-~ 








TO ELLEN, 


Friends often meet and often part, 
And some are soon forgotten— 
Some win th’ affections of the heart, 

Ere many words are spoken. 


At friendship’s shrine, the heart thus won 
Devoted will be clinging, 

And every thought will have a tongue, 
Its furtive glances flinging. 


And thus might I that tribute pay 
‘To none so much as Ellen, 
As in my bosom every day 
Will thoughts of her be swelling. 
Bradford, 1844. Ss. 





THE RICH MAN. 


I wonder why the rich man feels 
So little for the poor— 
And when he sees the tear that steals 
Adown his cheek, that he reveals 
No sympathy—but drives him from his door. 


I cannot think my Father gave 
Wealth to the rich for nought— 
‘That he should every farthing crave, 
Nor help his brother from the grave : 
It was not thus the lowly Savior taught. 


Give to the poor, if ye would gain 
A blessing from the skies— 
A treasure which ye can retain, 
When gold is given to bless in vain, 
And Mammon to the soul true peace denies. 





OPPRESSION. 


tlave fellowship with none wo take 
The laborer’s hire away—Who break 
God's perfect laws, and in diaguise 
Practice deceit—who deem it wise 

In base hypocrisy to dress, 

‘To wrong the poor and fatherless— 
And yet most sanctified they stand 
Among the Savior’s chosen band. 








A Beavtirut Remarx.—Joseph Napoleon, 
in a recent letter respecting the proposed re- 
moval of the remains of his great brother 
from St. Helena to Paris, says—‘gold is, 


it 


ELLEN CARLTON: 
OR, 
THE CAPRICIOUS BRIDE. 





BY J. H. INGRAHAM. 





The little capriciousness of some wives is more yy. 
endurable than the right down angry temper of a yj;.. 
go. ‘The one is a continual dropping of a rainy day 
the other a smart April shower, heavy while it” Jas:, 
but soon over.—J. Tayuor. 


Louis Carlton was a young and happy hus. 
band. He had been married some months ty 
a very beautiful girl, five years his junior, he 
being now twenty-seven ora little past. H. 
had married her for love, but had loved he, 
for her beauty, which is pretty often the case 
in these matrimonial affairs. She proved, 
however, to be sensible as well as beautiful, 
and he as good a husband as he was a devo- 
ted lover. The first six months of their mar- 
ried life glided by as smoothly asa summer's 
stream winding through green meadows.— 
Not an angry word had passed between thei 
—no angry glance exchanged! Louis fe|; 
himself to be the happiest of men—but it was 
because his honey moon chanced to be six 
months long. He congratulated himself ev- 
ery where he went, and triumphed over his 
friends who still remained in the bachelor 
ranks. 

‘You have not been married a year yet, 
Louis,” said Fred Turner, a young lawyer, 
who had long been looking out for a rich 
widow, or an old entailed estate with a flaw 
in the deed, he cared little which. 

“ Wait till you have differed from her in the 
color of her new hat,” said Charles Amesly, 
an M. D., thirty-seven years of age, seven- 
teen of which he had spent like a moth flut- 
tering about a candle, trying to muster cour- 
age to give up his independence to the man- 
agement of a woman. 

“ You have had no little responsibilities 
yet, Carlton,” said Col. Thornton, a bachelor 
beau of a doubtful age, old townsmen assev- 
erating that he would never see sixty again, 
while young men made him their companion. 
But the Colonel had’ put ‘his grey hairs in 
mourning, not that any person had dyed, save 
himself. 

“ Ah mine goot frient, Monsieur Carltone,” 
said the attache’ of the French legation, “you 
have nevaire left your voife, Madame De 
Carltong, go to de gran assemblee at Vashi- 
ington, ma foi! Ven she sall see herself 
dere, and you sall see her dere, and she sal! 





in its last analysis, the sweet of the poor, and 
blood of the brave!"’ sf : 





see every bodie dere—wid allthe foine gin- 
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all be jealous, Monsieur Carltong, mine goot 
sient, eh! Den coom de pretty curtain scene 


| _de lecture nuptials—de tear—de cross—de 


-cold—de-de-de devil, altogether! Eh, ah, 


von sall see, Monsieur Carltong! ” 


‘ Louis laughed at his friends’ prophecies, 


and, happy in the love of Ellen, he believed 


he should always remain so. He went home 
and told her laughingly what his bachelor 
friends had said. 

And do you believe them, dear Louis 2?” ask- 
ed the lovely bride with an insinuating smile 
and captivating look, as she gracefully pour- 
ed cream into his tea. 

“Believe them! No, dearest! The bar- 
harians ! they envy me my felicity, and would 
destroy it if they could.” 


“[ am sure we shall always love each oth- | 


er as we do now,” said the bride. 

“ And never quarrel,” responded Louis. 

“Nor look cross.” 

“Nor sour.” 

“No.” ‘ 

“ No.” 

“And you will always indulge me, won't 
you?” 

' «To be sure.” 

“ And let me do as I please 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ We shall be so happy !” 

“'Won’t we?” and Louis buttered a huge 
piece of toast, and swallowed it. 

After tea Ellen came down dressed for an 
evening party. Louis gazed on her with 
pride and admiration. 

“ You look divinely, Ellen.” 

* Do I, Louis 2” and the pretty wife turned 
to the mirror and surveyed her person with a 
smile, 

* But I would suggest one alteration, dear- 
est’ 

“ What, Louis 2?” 

“That purple ribbon about the neck! J 
don’t think purple becomes a brunette!” 

“ Why purple always became me, Louis !” 

“Cherry colored would be most becoming 
decidedly.” 

_“ Indeed I don’t think so. Captain Mor- 
timer, of the Navy, told meI looked truly 
charming in purple.” 

“ Confound Captain Mortimer of the Navy,” 
exclaimed Louis, angrily. “TI tell you Ellen, 


I like it now less than before. You shall not 
wear purple.”’ 


“IT will wear it; you are jealous, Louis!” | 


“lam not.” 
“ You are.” 


lemen, she sall ‘ave to see dere—den you) 





—— 


“T tell you, Ellen, I am not.” 

“ Well, have your own way. I will wear 
the purple ribbon, or I won't go to the party.” 
| Here was a matrimonial climax! Louis 
looked upon his wife with perfect astonish- 
| ment. She had not spoken a sharp word be- 
‘fore, since their marriage ; but then her tastes 
had not been crossed. He was thunderstruck! 
He did net know she possessed the least bit 
of spirit. She now had openly rebelled.— 
On his part he had never spoken so to her 
‘before. She was astonished, and began to 
tremble for the first time, at a husband’s au- 
thority. But Ellen Carlton was naturally 
spirited and opportunity was only wanted to 
draw herout. She was a spoiled beauty, 
capricious, and very fond of having her own 
way. Her parents had never thwarted her 
inclinations, nor before had Louis done so.— 





{loved Louis, not to yield to him. 


' 


She now internally resolved, much as she 
She had 
imbibed certain notions she had learned in 


girlhood, of woman’s rights, and that ifabride 


yielded the first time to a husband’s temper, 
she was henceforth his slave. Now, thought 
she to herself, the crisis and the hour has 
come, and I will not submit. Louis shall 
yield. Such a weak resolution as this has 
been the means of producing much of the 
connubial unhappiness that exists in this 
world. 

When Louis saw that Ellen was deter- 
mined on wearing the purple ribbon, he 
quietly gave up to her; for he was _ naturally 


temper and wilfulness in the bride of his bo- 
som, grieved him to the heart. He went 
with her to the party, but during the whole 
evening he was sad and absent in mind, while 
Ellen was gayer than usual, 

The ensuing morning, Ellen, who really 
loved Louis, and felt proud of his love, came 
to him, and putting her arms about his neck 
affectionately kissed him. He returned the 
caress, and smles once more took the place 


of sadness. But the bright chrystal vase of 


their wedded love had received a flaw, and 
from that day their happiness was chequred 
and unsteady. The current of affection was 
interrupted by many of Ellen’s caprices, and 
{each day she seemed to be more and more 
reckless of her husband’s domestic peace.— 
The least incident would cause a quick frown 
to form between her eyebrows, and a sharp 
reply. Her temper grew sour as she gave 
indulgence to it, and poor Louis telt that all 





the happiness he had believed im store for 
‘him as a husband, was destined to perish. 


of a yielding nature. But this discovery of 
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A year elapsed, and Ellen became a proud 
and happy mother. Inthe full tide of her 
maternal loye and happiness, all lesser 
streams of discontent were swallowed up.— 
Her temper became cheerful, her disposition 
gentle, her voice affectionate. Louis hailed 
this change with joy, for he had begun to be- 
lieve that the capriciousness of Ellen’s tem- 
per had ruined her own and his happiness 
forever. 

Three months passed after the birth of 
their little girl, and not one unkind word or 
look had been interchanged between them. 
One morning Ellen appeared in the parlor 
dressed for the street, the nurse following her 
with the infant. 

“ Where are you going, my dear?” asked 
Louis, lifting his eyes from a book, on seeing 
her come in, and then rising and going to- 
| the babe, to give it a proud paternal 

iss. 

“To give little Maty an airing in the 
square. Don’t she look sweet?” and Mrs. 
Carlton turned and gazed upon her infant 
with «1 look of maternal delight. 

“ A little cherub, Ellen! Its eyes, Captain 
Mortimer tells me, are just like mine.” 

“Confound Captain Mortimer, Louis,’ said 
Ellen laughing ; “I tell you every body says 
her eyes are exactly like mine !” 

“ Why your’s are jet black, Ellen, and the 
babe’s are hazel, and so are mine.” 

“ How you do love to contradict, Louis,” 
said Mrs. Carlton, pettishly. “Come, Jane, 
let us go before he quarrels with us.” 

“Are you not ashamed, Ellen, to speak of 
me in this way, before and toa servant? | 
had no intention of quareling. I merely 
said the baby’s eyes were hazel.” 

“ They are black.” 

“Well, black, then.” 

“ Well, black, then,—I say they are black.’ 

‘“ What is the matter, Ellen ?” 

You are as cross as you can be! I de- 
clare I never could have beliewed this. I did 
hope, after my confinement, you would have 
treated me a little differently ;” and Mrs. 
Carlton suffered tears to come into her eyes, 
and threw herself into a rocking chair. __ 

“My dear—really I did not raean to—’be- 
gan Louis approaching her. 

“ Go away—I don’t want any my dearing,” 
and her cambric handkerchief sought her 
eyes—sob. 

* But, Ellen—’ 

“ You are always finding fault”—sob, sob. 

«“ Indeed” — 

“I can never please you"—sob, sob, sob. 





Se, 


“ What a scene we are making before {),, 
nurse 4” 

“ You began it.” 

“T did.” 

Mrs. Carlton did not expect so candid , 
confession, and was ata loss to go on. 4; 
length she rose up, and without looking 
Louis, left the house, followed by the black. 
eyed little infant, in the nurse’s arms. Louis 
soon after followed, and went to the United 
States Hotel, to forget his domestic discom. 
forts in the society of his bachelor friends, an 
in the excitement of a glass or two of brandy 
and water. If pettish wives knew how often 
they drove their husbands to the brandy_ bot. 
tle, they would pause ere they gave way to 
a capriciousness which would bring forth t& 
them such bitter fruits. 

“You don’t seem in good ns Louis,” 
said his bachelor friend, the lawyer, whoin 
he met there ; “I suspect you are on the stool 
of repentance.” 

“]—T have a—that is—I have a tooth- 
ache.” 

“Oh, ah,” -said Charles Amesly, with 2 
look of well feigned sympathy ; “that is bad, 
Louis! Toothaches are very bad things, es- 
pecially dowble teeth !” 

“You look as if you were jealous of your 
baby, Carlton,” said Col. Thornton; “ mar- 
ried men tell me they sink into insignificance 
as soon as a baby is born.” 

«No, no, Messieurs,” said the attache’ to 
the French Legation, taking a huge pinch of 
snuff, and shrugging his shoulders til] they 
met his ears: “ Monsieur Carltong, my frient 
is disciplined! He carry the eye down—de 
head droop, de hand cross behint de back, 
and looking so triste as if he lose all de frints 
he ever sall’ave! He feel de chain, de bond- 
age—eh, mine goot friend, Monsieur Car!- 
tong?” 

aie endeavored to laugh off the railery 
of his friends; but the ill success of the et: 
fort only served to assure them of the truth.-- 
So when Carlton left them they followed him 
with several ejaculations : 

“ Poor Carlton, he sighs for freedom !” 
“ Unhappy Louis, he envies us and feel: 
d ” ’ 

“ What would he not give to be free, like 
ourselves?” 

«“ Pauvre jeune! He vill neveire be like 
himself, no more nevairs!” 

That evening Louis sat in his library alone 
and gloomy. He was reflecting upon the 
probable wreck of his matrimonial hopes.— 
He thought of the sweet hours of courtship, 
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when Ellen seemed all that a lover could de- 
sire—a husband hope for. He thought of 
their first difference about the color of a rib- 
bon, and groaned at remembering how many 
had followed it. He could not question the 
deep and devoted love of his wife; but not 
much skilled in the female heart, he marvel- 
led how pure love could exist where there 
was so much capriciousness. He felt that if 
Ellen loved him, she would hesitate to make 
him unhappy, as she did do, twenty times a 
day, by her little petty bursts of temper. To 
be sure they were transient, and always fol- 
lowed bya smile, but nevertheless the wound 
of his heart rankled long after she seemed to 
have forgotten that she had given offence. 

While he was thus engaged in thinking, 
an old married friend called in. He was 
twenty years older than Louis, and had a 
grown up family. He was attached to Carl- 
ton, who returned his friendship with his con- 
fidence. 

“So you are alone,” he said gaily; “where 
is Madam?” 

“Ellen has retired, | believe,” said Louis; 
“[ have not seen her since morning.” 

“ Not seen her since morning, and not been 
two years married. Why, man, now I look 
at you, you appear sad or ill. What is the 
matter?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“That is to say, something. What goes 
wrong ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘Your business prosperous ?” 

“ As I could wish.” 

“ Ellen and baby well ?”’ 

** Quite so.” 

“ Are you sick?’ 

“No.” 

“Then what is the reason of this long face?” 

“ Louis faintly smiled, and then rose and 
walked across the room. His friend follow- 
ed him and took his arm. 

“Louis, something is wrong! You and 
Ellen have quarrelled again !” 

“You have hit it,” answered Louis, yet 
looking unhappy: 

“Tt is your fault. You let her govern you 
by her caprices andtears! If she frown, you 
are ready to speak and notice it! If she 
speak quick, you resent or reprove it. If she 
is in ill-humor, you make it worse by trying 
to put her into a better.” 

“ But what shall I do? 
have her constantly frowning. 


I can’t live and 
If I look up 


from my book, itis achance if I do not see 
her looking cross; it has got to be habitual 











She can’t speak without a petite 
scolding key. Absolutely she keeps me in 
hot water all the time. I can’t endure a 
frown on her face. Itshould be all smiles, 
gentleness and love!” 

“ All fudge! Women are like men ; they 
have their feelings, and must express them. 
If they smile, thank Heaven! if they 
frown, endure it in silence. Don’t mind 
them. It only spoils them, and makes them 
worse. Their faces are April skies, and 
he who looks to them for constant fair 
weather, has his trouble and disappointment 
for his pains.” 

* But what shall I do when Ellen answers 
me in a cross tone?” 

“Say nothing.” 

“ She will get angry.” 

“ Let her.” 

“ She will shed tears.” 

“ Offer her your pocket handkerchief.” 

Louis could not help laughing at his ex- 
perienced friend’s matrimonial philosophy, 
and he promised to follow his advice. 

“Do so, Louis, he said to him as he left 
him; and I assure you, you will be a great 
deal happier. So soon as she sees that you 
are indifferent to her capricies and petty sul- 
kiness, or finds that you can endure them 
with philosophy, she will put an end to them. 
Don’t let her think you care so much about 
her as to be made miserable if she contract 
~ eyebrow, or speak in an octave. Good 

e,”’ 

The judicious friend of Louis had not been 
long gone before the Jibrary door opened, 
and Mrs. Carlton stole in, in her night dress. 

Louis sat still without seeming to see her. 
He knew she was coming to make up with 
him ; for such was her disposition, that though 
she was careless about hurting Louis’s feel- 
ings, she was as ready to attone for it. It 
was falling outand falling in again with them 
twenty times aday. Louis therefore expec- 
ted her. 

She advanced softly to him, and stole her 
hand into the grasp of his, and bending down 
kissed his forward. ; 

“ You will forgive me, Louis?” 

He replied by pressing her to his heart. 

“Oh, Ellen, if you were always so kind 
and gentle—so full ofall that commands a 
husband’s love. I wish you would try and 
please me.” , 

“T will, Louis. Come now to bed. I 
could not sleep, knowing that you were dis- 


pleased with me.” 
‘* Why, then, do you so often anger me?” 


to her. 
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“I cannot help it, I don’t mean to.” 

“ We will speak no more of this to-night. 
May this peace be permanent, is my fervent 
prayer.” 

“It shall be, Louis.” 

« Several days elapsed, and Ellen seemed 
really trying not only toavoid giving Louis 
offence, but to make him happy. But this 
calm was of short duration. At dinner she 
insisted on giving the babe a chicken bone 
to suck, and Louis contended for the impro- 
priety of it, as the child was scarcely four 


months old. sas 
“Tt will not hurt her,” said Mrs. Carlton 


sherply. 

6 I will, indeed it will, Ellen, I—I—” 

Louis remembered his experienced friend’s 
advice, and was silent. 

“What were you going to say?” asked 
Ellen, seeing he paused. 


Louis commenced deliberately to mix dres-' 


sing for salad. 

* The child shall have the bone,” and Mrs. 
Carlton looked to her Louis for contradiction. 

“| say he shall have it.” 

Louis scientifieally mixed the oil and mus- 
tard, and seemed so absorbed in the process 
that he appeared to notice nothing around 
him. Mrs. Carlton looked at him with an- 
gry surprise. 

“Why don’t you speak, Mr. Carlton?” 

‘ Louis salted the amalgam, and then pep- 
pered it. Mrs. Carlton’s beautiful complex- 
ion was heightened, Her fine eyes grew 
dark and her lips compressed, She could not 
get her husband to quarrel with her! the 
worst situation for a wife to be placed in in 
the world. After watching him for a few 
moments with a steady look, she rose quickly 
from the table, threw the chicken bone at the 
nurse's head, and “exit in a passion.” 

Au hour elapsed, and finding Louis did 
notcome to her chamber to see if she had 
taken laudanum, or cut her throat, she went 
doavn—for she could not bear this suspense. 
She entered the dining room. The cloth 
was removed, and there sat Louis, with one 
leg over the chair, his wine beside him, a 
eigar between his lips, and an evening paper 
before him, which he was reading. This in- 
difference to her displeasure cut her to the 
heart! She was angry, yet trembling for 


his affection. 
love her! She entered the room and walk- 


ed up to the window. He paid no attention 


to her, nor seemed to notice her presence.— 
She rustled the curtain; she tapped nervous- 
ly onthe glass; she even hummed a few 


notes of an air—yet he kept on reading }, 
paper, and alternately sipping his wine and 

nffing his cigar. She could endure j; ,, 
5 een 

“Louis!” she said in a low tone, withoy 
looking round. 

“ My dear! ”—puffi—sip—the news. 

She approached the table and soon joo, 
near his right shoulder. 

* Louis! ” in a still lower tone. 

“ My dear!” inatone of inimitable joy. 
chalance. 

She sat down and burst into tears. H, 
took no notice of her. She sobbed much 
touder, and he puffed the harder. She pu: 
her ’kerchief to her eyes, and he the wine 
glass to his lips. She got up and rapid) 
' walked the room, and he knocked off the ash. 
‘es of his cigar into the spitoon. At lengi) 





She feared he had ceased to 


she came and laid her hand hesitatingly up. 
on his shoulder. 
| « Louis.” 
| Ellen.” 
' Vou are displeased.” 
‘*« No, my dear.” 
“ Why do you act so?” 
“ How.” 
* Not to speak.” 
“ When ®” 
“ At the table?” 
“T was silent for peace. 
ou, Ellen.” 
“ Afraid of me! My husband afraid of 
me ?”’ she repeated, distressed. 
“] was, in truth. Iam afraid to speak be- 
fore you, now.” 
“Are you speaking the truth, as you feel?” 
“ Most solemnly,” he answered, impressive- 


I was afraid of 





ly. 
Me And you fear me—me—the wife of your 
bosom.” 

“T do, Ellen! ’’ . 

“Then am I a wretch, indeed! Is my 


temper so hateful ? have I been but two years 
married, and yet Louis Carlton fears me— 
fears to contradict me! Is it possible that [ 
have fallen so low? she cried with feeling,— 
“Louis, can you forgive me?” 

“For what, Ellen?” he asked, deeply mov- 
ed by her distress. 

“For my evil Soe ate capricious dis- 
position—my recklessness of your peace—my 
indifference to your wishes—my utter selfish- 
ness! I see now all my hateful character in 
its true light. Oh, how must I have appear- 
edto you? How dol appear to you, Lov- 
is?” , 

“ As an angel of light—a seraph of peace. 
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pearing love and joy upon its wings,” he cried 
his eyesfilling. “Youare forgiven, Hence- 
forth I feel that you will be the sweet, gentle, 
‘oved and loving Ellen, whom I loved and 
wedded, ere™Qn angry passion marred our 
bliss.” 

“Indeed, Louis, from this day you shall 
never have.oceasion to complain of want of 
affection in me. You shall never find frowns 
where you listen for the accents of love.” | 

And Ellen Carlton kept her promise.— 


\which find their way to every heart. 


qualities, purely from their possession of ur- 
banity. Charles IL., the good-natured knave, 
and George IV., the polite rascal, are not 
destitute of friends evenin this day of se- 
vere judgments. Hampden, Sathios the 
most stainless name in English history, was 
endowed by nature with those qualities 
What 
Clarendon calls his “flowing courtesy,” un- 
doubtedly had a softening influence even up- 


on the stern and sturdy zealots whom he 


commanded; and it added new charms to a 





Made to see the hideousness of her moral 
failings by their effects upon the manners of 
her husband towards her, she had saved from! 
wreck, ere it was too late, the fair and richly, 
frieghted bark of their domestic peace. Let 
all capricious and pettish young wives who 
read this tale, but reflect fora moment how 
hateful they appear in their husband’s eyes, 
and that they irresistibly inspire fear where 
their labor should be to inspire love, and let 
them follow the wise example set them by) 
the repentant Ellen Carlton. 




















Diographical Abstract. 





Correspondence of the Green Mountain Gem. 
HON. ABBOT LAWRENCE. 


There are few qualities which are more at- 
iwactive, or which exercise greater social in- 
iluence, than courtesy. Those who stand in 
need of it can hardly ever attain pure popu- 
larity, whatever may be their intellectual 
power or their moral worth. The man 
whose heart does not flow out in his man- 
ners, may elicit our respect and admiration, 
but rarely gain our love. So true is this,| 
that most of those eminent men, who have at 
different periods of time exercised great influ- 
ence over democracies and popular assem- 
blies, have either had within them a foun- 
tain of natural courtesy, or have closely cop- 
ied its exterior manifestations. The greatest 
masters of people-craft which the world has) 
ever seen, the ‘political leaders of Greece, 
“wielded that fierce democracy” as much by 
the winning grace and beauty of their man-' 
ners, as by their courage, eloquence, and, 
imental power. There are numerous inssan-| 
ces in history of great and yirtuous politicians 
who have failed ignominiously in their ob- 
jects, principally from their grave and haugh- 
ty bearing in public ; and likewise many ex- 
amples of profligate and tyrannical kings, 
who have managed to leave a man to poster- 


ity not altégether unassociated with pleasant 
23 

















land magnanimous self-devotion. 


character unexcelled for wisdom, integrit 
Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was an aristocrat in theory, but no 
man of his time was more a democrat in 
manners. It is said that he shook hands with 
his humblest dependant as though he were a 
blood relation. 
In the possession of this quality of genial 
courtesy, which may be called the poetry of 
politeness, there is no public man in Boston 


‘who excels, or perhaps equals the Hon, Ab- 


bot Lawrence. Courtesy, indeed, is not a 
characteristic of New-England manners.— 
A Yankee is much better at heart than his 
outwarddemeanor would often lead us to ex- 
pect. He has more feeling than he cliooses 
to express. He never “ wears his heart on 
his sleeve.” If he be a gentleman, he still 
cannot conquer a certain modesty, sensitive- 
ness, and reserve, which make him fearful of 
giving offence by the manifestation of too 
much cordiality. He is apt to keep his soul 
shut. He has much of that retiring feeling 
which is caricatured in the story of the Eng- 
lishman, who, when he saw a stranger fall 
overboard, regretted that he did not have the 
honor of his acquaintance, in order that he 
might have the pleasure of saving him from 
drowning; but as it was, he did not like of- 
ficiously to intrude his services. An eru- 
dite village schoolmistress once placed on her 
sign—‘*Two shillings for them scholars 
which larns reading ayd writing, and six- 
pence more for them that Jarns manners,” — 
Most of our parents, in sending us to school, 
did not pay the extra sixpence for “ manners.” 
It is easy to be forwarded to impertimence, 
or retiring to bashfulness, but few hit the 
just medium between the two. 

Mr. Lawrence is a good example ofa high- 
souled, warm-hearted gentleman. And 
though we will not go to the extent of 
saying that this fact is alone sufficient to con- 
stitute eminence of character in our commu- 
nity, we still think that it is sufficient to. ex- 
plain the general esteem in which be is held 
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by all classes. He has a large heart, and 
no diffidence in giving it full vent. _Polite- 
ness has been defined to be, benevolence in 
emall things. ‘There are many men whose 
charity is wide and generalizing, and who 
would be willing to devote their time and en- 
ergies to the public good, but whose benevo- 
lence is not seen in their manners. They 
will write, think, and talk of philanthropy, 
and ar morose or icy in their demeanor 
to all those individuals who make up the ob- 
jects of var of Mr. Lawrence is not 
one of these chilly social democrats. His 
benevolence is seen in small as well as large 
things. It is manifested as much in his ur- 
banity to a shrinking youth, as in a munifi- 
cent charitable donation. The tetms usual- 
ly applied to comprehensive intellects may 
he justly applied to his heart; it is “many-si- 
ded” and complete. He has been a _ promi- 
nent politician, and at periods has been ex- 
ceeding’y warm in defence of his political 
principtes; yet his opponents could not find 
it in their hearts to hate him. His business 
operations areas extensive as those of any 
merchant in Boston ; yet the animosities us- 
ually generated in the rivalries of commerce, 
it has rarely been his lot to experience. He 
is popular with the very men whom his 
enterprise and vast resources sometimes 
check in business speculations, By the pub- 
lic generally, he is looked upon as a cour- 
teous, charitable citizen, of undoubted integ- 
rity and'gteat practicable wisdom, endowed 
with a strong head and a good heart. 

Mr. Lawrence is one of those men who 
have risen from comparative obscurity and 
poverty to opulence and social *tatton: by tal- 
ent, industry and moral worth. He has seen 
the day of “small beginnings;” but his pride 
has not grown with his riches. He has 
none of the small vices of the millionaire.— 
The mere possession ofa large fortune he 
knows very well to be no excuse for the fol- 
lies and faults of arrogant pretension. Pros- 
perity has not corrupted his nature, and made 
it hard, proud, and selfish. He has, it seems 
to us, a real sympathy with his fellow men. 
What Lord Bacon says of the cosmopolitan 
is true toa — extent of him,—“his heart 
isnot an island cut off from other men’s 
lands, but a continent which joins to them.” 
His natural kindness of feeling and placabil- 
ity of temper, would prevent him from being 
discourteous, nnless he struggled rather hard 
against his disposition. Good nature is the 
element in which his mind appears to move. 
He could arrive at coldness and cynicism of 


— 








manner, only by severe exertion. He is 4). 
most the embodiment of the manufacturjy~ 
interest of New-England. The words tari 
cotton-mill, sheetings, immediately sugges; 
his name to the imagination. Yet while hp 
was in Congress no Northern man had more 

rsonal friends among the Southefn mem. 

rs. Honorable gentlemen, who, like Johy 
Randolph, would almost go miles out of their 
way to “kick a sheep,” and to whom the ve. 
ry sound of the wotd “protection” was an 
abomination, could still feel and express es. 
teem fér Abbot Lawrence. The political ans 
tipathies fave way before his graceful and 
genial courtesy. The great Manufacturer 
was lost sight of in the frank, open-hearted 
Gentleman. 

Ifa number of young men conceive a pro- 
ject for the extension of the means of genera| 
culture, or indeed are interested in carrying 
forward any enterprise which requires ener- 
gy and enthusiasm, they ever find a friend 
to aid, council, and cheer them on in their 
good work, in Mr. Lawrence. His heart and 
his house are both open to any who are 
striving for the public good. He does not 
teceive them with freezing politeness—which 
many little men mistake for the dignity of 
greatness, nor insult them with chilling re- 
marks on the impracticability of their scheme. 
We recollect that when Mr. Vattemete’s pro- 
ject for a Popular Literary Institution in 
Route: and which many of our good, self- 
satisfied scientific and literary epicureans 
spit at and trampled under foot, was before 
the public for consideration, it met with Mr. 
Lawrence’s warm support. He knew that 
great as was the object proposed, and num- 
erous as were the difficulties which lay in 
the path of its accomplishment, it was still 
within the power of zealous labor to carry it 
into effect ; and he was willing to incur pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, and to use his influence, 
in aid of the great work... He knew that a 
lazy acquiescence in thifies as they are, was 
ever the greatest foe to improvement; and 
that enthusiasm, directed to a great end, was 
mighty. He manifested none of the paltry 
book-worm selfishness of that class of men, 
who contented with having all the means of 
gratifying their own intellectual tastes, are 
indifferent whether the great body of the peo- 
ple extract their moral and mental aliment 
from flash newspapers or Moravian hymns. 
He has too is natural sympathy with his 
kind, not to give his cordial support to every 
plan for the extension of the means of gener 
al culture. 
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Mr. Lawrence has been repeatedly nom- 
nated and chosen to offices of trust and hon- 
or, and has performed the duties of all with 
sagacity and fidelity. He is eminently a 
practical man. His opinion is almost al- 


beautiful things we have ever read. 
scene is one of exquisite tenderness, and its beauty 


lies in its entire truthfulness. 


THE MOTHERLESS. 
3} The following is one of the most touchingly 
The whole 


There is no attempt, 


ways asked, when any question arises res- no effort to make grief—what is written, is written 


ting the present state and future prospects 
of the great commercial and manufacturing 
concerns of theland. The head of the great 
house of A. and A. Lawrence & Co., famil- 
iarized, by the practical experience of years, 
with those changes and fluctuations of bus}- 


ness, Which are produced by the operation of oMes- 
like what we would look for—and how beautiful the 


the laws of trade, and compelled, from his 


position, to keep a constant and careful eye fourth ! 


upon the ecommerce and productions of the 
whole country, he is eminently fitted as an 
adviser on all points connected with the ma- 
terial interests of the Union. His intellect 
is of considerable grasp, and his knowledge 
of business details, and of the laws which 
are deduced from them, is exceedingly ex- 
tensive. Indeed, he is an excellent specimen 
of a great trader, -whose mind and heart have 
pot been narrowed by his business. He is a 
good speaker, and experiences no difficulty 
in fluently stating his opinions, and the 
grounds of them, before a popular assembly ; 
but he has but few of the brilliant qualities 
which constitute the orator,—though his don- 
hommie, united with his dignity and plain 
common sense, almost compensate for his 
comparative lack of imagination. He is al- 
ways heard with pleasure. 

In this sketch we have made but incidental 
reference to Mr. Lawrence’s political princi- 
ples, and his connection with the great man- 
ufacturing interests of the country. We 
have only touched that part of his character. 
which all can and do admire. Goodness of 
heart and courtesy of manners, enlarged be- 
nevolence, a warm sympathy in all plans for 
public benefit, integrity of purpose, are qual- 
ities which soon carry a man’s reputation be- 
yond the boundaries of party and sect; and 
we feel assured that as long as they are hon- 
ored and loved in Boston, the name of Abbot 
Lawrence will be cherished. Z. 

Boston, July 1844. 
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Curep sy A Rore.—A young man in Nashua, 
N. H., loved liquor and a pretty girl. The parents 


of the girl declared that he must give up the girl or 
the liquor, which he refused to do; but he finally 
hung himself to the limb of a tree and thus gave up 
both liquor and the lady, and life too. 
more fool out of the way. 


There is one 











because it was felt—because the heart was full, and 
was relieved by utterance, 
None can doubt thia is the language of a husband and 
father, with a spirit stricken by the loss of one fondly 
loved as a wife, and as the mother of his precious 


It ig real, not invented. 


How full of nature is the third verse! how 





You’re weary, precious ones! your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide : 

Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide ! 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred love 
Your fixed attention claim ! 

Ah ! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name ! 


*T is time to say your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove ! 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love ; 

My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng ! 

Cling as you used to cling to her 
Who sing’s the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain, 
Come warble loud and clear ; 

Alas ! alas ! you’re weeping al! ; 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night !'—Go say the prayer she taught 
Beside your little bed— 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead ! 


A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His cares protect these shrinking plants, 
‘That dread the storms of strife + 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul ? 
Dear, smitten flock !—Good night. 








A Presumptvovs Peeress.—The “proud 
Duke of Somerset” was twice married. His 
second wife one day threw her arms around 
the neck of her pompous partner, and gave 
him—a kiss! “Madam!” exclaimed the 
Duke, “my first wife was a Percy, and she 
never took such a liberty!” 


me eee ee 


Let pleasures be ever so innocent, excess 


in them is always criminal. 
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It 18 FINISHED. . 
BY REY. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


cross quivering in the agony ofdeath. Dark 
cléads obscured the brightness of the azure 


——— 
ee 


glance upon Mary and whispered “behg\) 
thy son ;” he looked upon John and sj) 
“behold thy. mother;” and from tha 
Tue “Savior of the world” hung on the ' the Disciple took her to his: own home. 


t day 


And now the last farewell is spoken ; {),, 


last sad office of affection is performed ; 1},, 


heaven, the sin was arrayed in sackcloth, | pangs of that dread agony have striken to t}. 


the stars had forgot to shine, and the silver 
moon had paled in the liquid sapphire and 
withdrawn her waning light. ay in the 
flush of his meridian splendor had fled af- 
frighted from the world, and Night had stalk-, 
ed forth in all her primeval darkness and. 
cast tHe diadem of stars from her mournful 
brow. ‘The energies of Nature seemed par- 
alyzed. The great heart of the universe {lut- 
tered with an uncertain and tremulous mo- 
tion, as if ceasing to beat. ‘The golden por- 
tals of the “holy of holies” were flung open, 
untouched by mortal hand, unmoved by hu- 
man will. The veil of the sanctuary was 
reatin twain; and through the pillared arch- 
es of the beautiful temple rolled a strain of 
mournfal and thrilling music—the love and 
agony of the universe concentrated into 


sound—angels ehanting the requiem of the | 


dying Son of God. 

The haughty dwellers in Jerusalem, the 
Pharisee, the Sadducee, thronged the height 
of Calvary ; they mocked and derided ;_ they 
cried, “if thou he the Son of God save thy- 
self and come down from the cross.” He de- 


heart. .The last tear trembles in that loy;,,. 
eye3 the Jast blood-drop trickles from th, 
bleeding brow and strains the whiteness of |},,. 
calm and placid face. The crimson tid. 
that gushed from pierced hands and wou,. 
ed feet has ceased its flowing. The goldey, 
minaret of the temple, the green hills of Hey- 
mon, the tearful look of the Disciples, t)¢ 
wondering countenances of the Roman so!- 
diery are fading from his weak and glassing 
vision. The audible sobs of friend and love; 
the suppressed breathings of the surrounding 
throng, the ocean-like murmurings of the ne 
numerable multitude, all die in silence upon 
his closing ear. 

His hour has come! yet mighty and ¢lori- 
ous thoughts, high and mysterious emotions 
rise and swell within his breast... Aad sub- 
time revelations of the Future—revelations o/ 
the accomplishment of the perfected. harmo- 
ny of the universe, the eradication of evil, the 
triumph of truth and love in the reconcilia- 
tion of man to God, are pictured in grand and 
transcendant glory upon his mighty heart. 
And feeliags of triumphant gladness, fore- 





sires water and they fill a sponge with vine- 


tastes of that extatic bliss when “he shall sec 


garand give him to drink; and again they of the travail of the soul and be satisfied,” 
mock his agonies andery, “he saved others, ! thrill with rapture that God-like spirit. Oh! 
himself he cannot save.” Yet no anger ar-'sycha death is glorious! <A bright and 
rses in the soul of the Lamb of God. ‘Tears! gleaming halo plays around the brow; a 
mingle with ‘the blood-drops, but they are! smile of inefiable beauty illames his face ; an 
tears of love ; and the ashy and quivering lips qudible stillness, a silence that may be felt, 
move and open, but his dying words are a settles down upon the earth. 
prayer for his persecutors; they come forth) Jl those high and swelling aspirations, al! 
in mournful sweetness and yingclearand me- those glorious revelations, all that triumph- 
lodions fhrongh that unnatural gloom—‘“Fa- ant gladness, all that boundless love, swell 
ther, forgive them, for they no not what they forth in one thrilling and majestic strain.— 
do.” ‘Hark to that eloquent voice. Hearken, oh, 
Afar of on a distant height stand the my soul! for men and angels listen with thee. 
weeping Disciples. Ina lone and shadowed |Hearken! for that sublime sound shall find 
«len the Betrayer of his Lord lies prostrate | an echo in the Living Soul of God! Ir 1s 
on the earth, robing life in the pangs of a’ yrnisnep! , 
bitter repentance, suffocated by excess of| ff is finished! . Clear and loud rolls on that 
erief. Kneeling at the foot of the cruss ap-| solemn strain. It rings through the lealy 
peares the “Three Marys” and the Beloved shades of Gethsemane, and along the aisles 
isciple : the Mother whose faithful bosom of the golden temple, and around the crest of 
had been his childhood’s pillow; the tender Olivet; and the winds take ‘up the burden 
Friend who had accompanied him in his and bear it on, and.the starry mountain peaks 
wanderings and leaned tipon his breast. | repeat the echo, and old Ocean with its voice 


And Jesus cast upon Friend and Mother the of many waters is eloquent with the thrilling 
last lang look of love. He turned his dying spell. 
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It is finished? ‘That voice of power and 
inajesty embraces the lifeless air with its 


— 


gotten word, and Death, the pale monarch of 
the tombs has rested for acons of acons in his 


jiving spirit, It rises above the darkness|lonely and eternal sleep; when we have 


and the storm. It fills the desert and the 
wilderness with words of golden sound. And 
the blue skies above take up the echo and 
hear it unto the heaven of heavens, where 
the angelic choir take up the chorus, and 
sweep their starry lyres, till crystal arches of 
the empyrean are vocal with its anthem of 
viumph and joy. 

Eighteen centuries ago, that voice from 
heaven died away upon our air; but even 
yet, it has not subsided into utter stillnes. In 
ihe mighty heart of Man it still rings on. 
Age to age, has borne on the swelling cho- 
ras. Generation after generation has listen- 
ed to its voice of grandeur and might. It 
circles our earth with the viewless wind. It 
mingles with the music of the ocean wave. 
We hear it in the glory and brightness of the 
day. At eventide it floats around us in low 
‘and gentle cadence, sweet as the voice of 
God, that once echoed through the leafy 
shades of Eden. And we sink to slumber, 
yet, even then it died not, but mingles with 
the visions of the solemn night. 

It is finished! We open the volume 
wherein are treasured the revelations of 
God’s infinite and ~unchanging love and we 
read it there. We follow the melody of the 
Sabbath bell, we enter the courts of the sanc- 
tuary, the vaulted arches of the temple of our 
faith are ringing with the breath of music, 
and from the deep-toned organ and the sing- 
er’s lip, it echoes andwe hear itthere. And 
when the strain is hushed, and the “ Min- 
ister of the Reconciliation ” arises in his holy 
office, eloquent is the thrilling spell. 

It is finished! Your heart, mine, has been 
gladdened by the joyful sound. Thousands 
of hearts, now mingled with the dust we 
tread upon have shoutedit. Its work is not 
yet done. Thousands and tens of thousands 
through the long lapse of coming ages will 
bear on its anthem peal of victory. It shall 
be the watchword of our race through many 
a glorious era of progress and reform. It 
will warble from the lips of Earth’s congre- 
gated millions, as they wake from slumber 
amid the breaking glories of the Resurrection 
morn. 

It is finished! When ten thousand yet 
unborn ages shall have passed away: when 
these frail vestures of mortality shall have 
been flung aside to moulder in their original 
dust; when Time has been swallowed in 
Eternity ; when the grave has become a for- 








dwelt for myriads of ages in the spirit’s ever- 
lasting home; and are robed inthe snow gar- 
ments of imnocence and peace, and crowned 
with the golden coronal of triumphant virtue, 
and bear the green palm branch of victory in 
our snowy hands, and wing our free unfeiter- 
ed way from star to star, and mingle with 
the angels who sweep their harps upon the 
sea of fire, and cast our starry diamonds upon 
the amaranth-strewed floor of heaven as we 


bow in high and holy adoration before the 


throne—then shall that expiring cry of the 
Savior of the World,—Jt is finished, ring 
through the redeemed, the sinless, and un- 
shadowed universe ! 


‘*And add new sweetness to the songs, 
That warble from immortal tongues’’ 





AFFLICTION. 


Oh, whence is the freshness that gives the flower 
Its scent and its summer hue? 

It came in the dark and midnight hour, 
In drops of heavenly dew ; 

So, often in sorrow the soul receives 
An influence from above, 

That beauty and sweetness and freshness gives 
To patience and faith and love. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship’s asun that ever seems 
Brightest in its departing beams, 
And never to the full we feel 

The depth and warmth and force ef love, 
Till death comes in the gem to. steel, 

And those so dear have pasaed above ; 
Then we discover, by the smart, 
Liow they entwined about the heart. 





Tue Varve or Tirus.—The proverbialor- 
acles of our parsimonious ancestors have in- 
formed us, that the fatal waste of fortune ts 
by small expenses, by the profusion of sums 
too little snugly to alarm our caution and 
which we never suffer ourselves to condense 
together. Ofthe same kind is prodigality of 
life; he that hopes to look back hereafter 
with satisfaction upon past years, must learn 
to know the present value of single minutes, 
and endeavor to let no particle of time fall 
useless to the ground. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his 
motto, that time was his estate, an estate, in- 
deed, that will produce nothing without culti- 
vation, but will always abundantly repay the 
labors of industry, satisfy the most extensive 





desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste 
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negligence, to be overrun by noxious 


b 
siodig or Jaid out for show rather than for 


use, 





UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


An exchange paper discourses thus elo- 


quently on a highly. important subject, and 
the girls will ‘owe us one’ for reprinting the 
article at this particular season of the year. 
Listen, you young men and old bachelors : 

Why is it there so are many unmarried 
females amongstus ?—females too of the 
right age and all the qualifications requisite 


for the marriage state ?—females capable of 


making any reasonable man happy? Why 
is it that they remain year after year ina single 
state? Surely the fault cannot be theirs ? 
—There are young men enough to give all 
young women husbands, to support them 
well and help them bring up and educate a 
family, if they would set about the affair in 
right good earnest. Why don’tthey do it ? 
They are afraid of changing their situations, 
lest peverty come upon them, or they get ta- 
ken in by those who are full of love and 
smiling at present, and cross and tyrannical 
when their objects are secured. The first 
objection vanishes when the true state of the 
case is known. 

A good wife is an assistanee instead of an 
incumbrance. A man who can barely sup- 
port himself, while leading a single life, will 
more than support himself and wife in a 
married state. This is seen by facts of every 
day occurrence. The latter objection has no 
foundation. Because a few men live unhap- 
py in the married state, it is no reason that 
every ane will ; and generally the fault lies 
with the husband. e will be bound to say 
ifa young man strives for happiness and 
peace at home, he will assuredly obtain 
them. 

But if he departes from his duty, 
not expect any thing but sorrow. 

Let your young men, who are old enough 
to form connections, and who can work for a 
living, see to it that the young women are 
furnished with husbands. 

Something must be wrong, where so many 
of both sexes are being strangers to each other 
moping away existence, when they might do 
good and be happy. 

What say you reader? will you put 
off duty ?—Shall we preach to you in 


yain ? 


iF “You're always in love,’’ as the compori- 
tor suid to the letter O. 


he can- 
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Moral Cales. 
THE WIFE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 
The violet bed’s not sweeter! MipDLeron. 


I have often had occasion to remark th. 
fortitude with which woman sustains the mos; 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 
disasters which break down the spirit of man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to cq)! 
forth allthe energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches sublim- 








ity. Nothing can be more touching than to 
behold a soft and tender female, who had 
been all weakness and dependance, and alive 
to every trivial roughness, while treading the — 
prosperous paths of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and support- 
er of her husband under misfortune, and 
abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bit- 
terest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been lifi- 
ed by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round 
it with its carressing tendrils, and bind up 
its shattered boughs ; so is it beautifully or- 
dered by Providence, that woman, who is the 
mere dependent and ornament of man in his 
happier hours, shouldbe his stay and solace 
when smitten with sudden calamity; winding 
herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart. ~ 

I was once congratulating a friend, who 
had around him a blooming family, knit to- 
gether in the strongest affection. “I can 
wish you no better lot,” said he with enthu- 
siasm, than to have a wife and children. I! 
you are prosperous,.there they are to share 
your prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are 
to comfort you.” And, indeed, I have ob- 
served that a married man falling into mis- 
fortune, is more apt to retrieve his situation 
in the world than a single one; partly, be- 
cause he is more stimulated to exertion by 
the necessities of the helpless and beloved be- 
ings who depend upon him for subsistence ; 
but chiefly, because his spirits are soothed 





and relieved by domestic endearment, and 
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-< self-respect kept alive by finding, that 
pects all diedad is darkness and humilia-| 
tion, yet there is still a little world of love at 
home, of which he is the monarch. Where-| 
gs, a single man is apt to run to waste and | 
<elf-neglect ; to fancy himself lonely and 
abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin, like 
some deserted mansion, for want of an inhab- 
jtant. : 

These observations call to minda little 
domestic story, of which I was once a wit- 
ness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had mar- 
ried a beautiful and accomplished girl, who 
had been brought up in the midst of fashion- 
able life. She had, it is true, no fortune, but 
that of my friend was ample; and he delight- 
ed in the anticipation of indulging her in ev- 
ery elegant pursuit, and administering to 
those delicate tastes and fancies that spread 
a kind of witchery about the sex. “ Her 
life,” said he, “ shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their characters 
produced a harmonious combination; he was 
of a romantic and somewhat serious cast; she 
was all life and gladness. I have often no- 
ticed the mute rapture with which he would 
gaze upon her in company, of which her 
sprightly powers made her the delight; and 
how, in the midst of applause, her eye would 
stil] turn to him, as if there alone she sought 
favor and acceptance. When leaning on his 
arm, her slender form contrasted finely with 
his tall manly person. ‘The fond confiding 
air with which she looked up to him seemed 
to call forth a flush of triumphant pride and 
cherishing tenderness asif he doated on his 
lovely burthen for its very helplessness.— 
Never did a couple set forward on the flow- 
ery path of early and well-suited marriage 
with a fairer prospect of felicity, _ 

It was the misfortune of my friend, how- 
ever, to have embarked his property in large 
speculations; and he had not been married 
many months, when, by a succession of sud- 
den disasters, it was swept from him, and he 
found himself reduced to almost penury. 
For atime he kept his situation to himself 
and went about with a haggard counteance, 
and breaking heart. His life #vas but a pro- 
tracted agony; and what rendered it more 
insupportable was the necessity of keeping 
upasmile in the presence of his wife ; 
for he could not bring himself to over- 
whelm her with the news. She saw, how- 
ever, with the quick eyes of affection, that 
all was not well with him. She marked his 
altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not 





tobe deceived by his sickly and vapid at- 


tempts at cheerfulness. She tasked all her 
sprightly powers and tender blandishments 
to win him back to happiness; she only 
drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The 
more he saw cause to love her, the more tor- 
turing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. A little while, thought 
he, and the smile will vanish from that 
theek—the song will die away from those 
lips—the lustre of those eyes will be quench- 
ed with sorrow—the happy heart which now 
beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed 
down, like mine, by the cares and miseries 
of the word. Z 

At length he came to me one day, and re- 
lated his whole situation in a tone of the 
deepest despair. When I heard him 
through, J inquired, “ Does your wife know 
all this ?” at the question he burst into an ag- 
ony of tears. “For God’s sake!” cried he 
“if you have any compassion on me don’t 
mention my wife; it is the thought of her 
that almost drives me to madness !” 

“And why not?” said ]. “She must 
know it sooner or later; you cannot keep it 
long from her, and the intelligence may break 
upon her in a more startling manner than if 
imparted by yourself; for the accents of those 
we love softens the harshest tidings. Be- 
sides, you are depriving yourself of the coms 
forts of her‘sympathy ; and not merely that, 
endangering the only bond that can keep 
hearts together—an unreserved community 
of thought and feeling. She will soon pers 
ceive that something is secretly preying upon 
your mind; and true love will not brook re» 
serve; it feels undervalued and outraged, 
when even the sorrows of those it loves are 
concealed from it.” 

“Oh, but my friend! to think what a blow 
Cam to give all her future prospects—how I 
am to strike her very soul to the earth, by 
telling her that her husband isa beggar? 
—that she isto forego all the elegancies of 
life—all the pleasures of society—to shrink 
with me into indigence and obscurity! ‘To 
tell her that I have dragged her down from 
the sphere in which she might have contin+ 
ued to move in constant brightness—the 
light of every eye—the admiration of every 
heart! How can she bear poverty? She has 
been brought up in opulence. How can she 
bear neglect? She has been the idol of so+ 
ciety. Oh, it will break her heart—it will 
break her heart !”” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and J let it 
have its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by 
words.— When his paroxysm had subsided, 
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and he had relapsed into a moody silence, | 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him to 
break his situation to his wife. He shook 
his head mourntully but positively. 

“ But how are you to keep it from her? It 
is proper that she should know it, that you 
may tuke the steps proper to the alteration of 

‘our circumstances, You must change your 
style of living nay,” observmg a pang to 
vass across his countenance, don’t let thet 
afflict you. Iam sure you never placed your 
happiness in outward show—you have yet 
friends; friends, that will not think the worse 





a 


‘ Like an angel! It seemed rather {y }, 
a relief to her mind for she threw her ar, 
around my neck and asked if this. was , 
that had made me unhappy. But, jy, 
girl, she cannot realize the change ,, 
must undergo. She has no idea of pever:. 
but in the abstract; she has only read 0; 





: —humiliati 
of you for being less splendidly lodged: and 


in poetry, where it is allied to love. S\j, 


feelsas yet no privation; she suffers no los. 


of accustomed conveniences nor élegancics.— 


WI! i | 
/When we come particularly to experiene 


its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its 
ons—then will be the rea! trial.” 
* But,” said I, “now that you have eo 


ety 


sure it does not require a palace to be happy | over the severest trial of breaking it to her 


with Mary,” “I could be happy with her,” 


cried he convulsively, “in a hovel—I could | 
‘ing ; but then it isa single misery, and soo» 


go down with her to poverty and the dust!— 
d—lI could—God bless her !—God bless 


{ coul or !—C 
her!” cried he in a transport of grief and ten- 


derness. 

« And believe me, my friend,” said I, step- 
ping up, and grasping him warmly by the 
hand “ believe me, she can be the same to 
you. Ay, more: she would glory in doing 
it—it will call forth all the latent energies 
and fervent sympathies of her nature ; for she 
will rejoice to prove that she: loves you for 
yourse/{.—There is in every true woman’s 
we a spark of heavenly fire, ; which lies 
dormant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; 
bat which kindles up and blazes in the dark 
hour of adversity. Noman knows what a 
ministering angel she is—until he has gone 
with her through the fiery trials of this 
world.” 

There was something in the earnestness 
of my manver that caught the excited imag- 
énation of Leslie, | knew the auditor I had to 
deal with ; and following up the impression 
{ had made, I finished by persuading him to 
go home and unburden his sad mind to his 
wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all { had 
said, I felt some little solicitude tor the result. 


Who can calculate on the fortitude of one; 


whose whole life has been a round of pleas» 
ures? Her gay spirit might revolt at the 
dark, downward path of low humility, sud- 


|ticipatron, every hour inthe day. 


the sooner you let the world into the seer: 
the better.—The disclosure may be morti(y. 


‘over; whereas you otherwise sufler it, in av. 
Itis noi 
poverty, so much as pretence, that harrasse. 
‘a ruined man—the struggle between a prou! 
mind and an empty purse—keeping up » 


| 


hollow show that must soon come to an eni. 
Have the courage to appear poor and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.” Op 
this point | found Leslie perfeetly prepared. 
»He had no false *prit¢ himself, and so to his 
wife, she was only anxious to conform tc 
their alterd fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon im: 
in ‘the evening. He had disposed of hi: 
dwelling-house, and taken a small cottage in 

| the country, a few miles from town. He hiad 
been busied all day, in sending out furniture. 
The new establishment required but few ar- 
iticles and those of the simplest kind. A). 
the splendid furniture of his late residenc: 
had been sold, excepting his wife’s harp 
|That, he said, was too closely associate 
with the idea of herself; it belonged to the 
little story of their loves; for some of the 
sweetest moments of their courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that insiru- 
ment, and listened to the melting tones of he: 
voice. I could not but smile at this instance 
of romantic gallantry of a doating husband. 
He was now going out to the cottage 
where his wife had been all day, superin- 








deuly pointed out before her, and might cling tending its arrangement. My feelings had 
to the sunny regions in which they had hith- ‘become strongly interested in the progress 


erto covelak esides ruin, fshionable life 
is accompanied by so many galling mortili- 


cations, to which in other ranks it 1s a_bur-|. 


den. In short I could not meet Leslie, the 


next morning without trepidation, 
“He had made the disclosure.” 
‘ And how did she bear it ?” 


of this family story, and it being a fine 
evening, I offered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the 
day, and as we walked out, fell into a fit o! 
gloomy musing. 





“ Poor Mary!” at length broke, with ¢@ 
heavy sigh, from his lips. | 
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« And what of her?” asked I,‘ has any 
thing happened to her ?” 
« What,” said he, darting an impatient 
lance ; “is it nothing to be reduced to this 
ltry situation—to be caged ina miserable 
cottage—to be obliged to toil almost in the 
mental concerns of her wretched habitations ? 


« Has she then repined at the change ?” 


“Repined! she has been nothing but 
sweetness and good humér. Indeed, she 
seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her; she has been to me all love, and 
comfort !” 

“« Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. “You 
call yourself poor, my friend; you never 
were so rich—you never knew the botindless 
treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman.” 

“Oh! but my friend, if this first meeting 
at the cottage was over, I think I could then 
be comfortable. But this is her first day of 
real experience—she has been introduced 
intoa humble dwelling—she has been em- 
ployed all day in arranging its miserable 
equipments—she has for the first time known 
the fatigues of domestic employment—she 
has for the first time looked around her on a 
home destitute of every thing élegant—al- 
most of every thing convenient; and may 
now be sitting down, exhausted and spiritless, 
brooding over a prospect of future poverty.” 


After turning from the main road, upa 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded by forest trees 
as to give ita complete air of seclusion, we 
came in sight of the cottage. I[t was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most pas- 
toral poet; and yet it hada pleasing rural 
look. A wild vine had overrun one end 
with a profusion of foliage ; and a few trees 
threw their branches over it. A small 
wicker-gate opened upon a foot path that 
wound through some shrubbery to the door. 
Just as we approached, we heard the sound 
of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we paus- 
ed and listened. {t was Mary’s voice sing- 
ing, ina style of the most touching simplic- 
ity, a little air of which her husband was pe- 
culiarly fond. 

[felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. 
He stepped forward to hear more distinctly. 
His step made a noise on the gravel walk. 
A beautiful face glanced out at the window 
and vanished—a light footstep was heard— 
and Mary came tripping forth to meet us. 
She was in a pretty rural dress of white; a 
few wild flowers were twisted in her fine 
hair;a fresh bloom was onher. cheek ; her 

24 


whole countenance beamed with smiles— 
I had never seen her look so lovely. 

“ My dear George,” cried she, “ I am so 
glad you are come, I have been watching and 
watching for you;and funning down the 
lane, and looking out for you. I've set out 
a table under a beautiful tree behind the cot- 
tage: and I’ve been gathering some of the 
|most delicious strawberries, for 1 know you 
|are fond of them—and we have such excel- 
{lent cream—and every thing is so Sweet and 
‘sill here. Oh, said she putting her arm 
| within his and looking up brightly into his 
face, “ we shall be so happy !” 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught 
her to his bosom ; he folded his arms round 
her ; he kissed her again and again ; he could 
not speak but the tears gushed into his eyes : 
and has often assured me, that though the 
world has since gone prosperously with him, 
and his life has indeed been a Giapby one, 
yet never has he experienced a moment of 
more exquisite felicity. 
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DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


*«And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness : and let them have dominion over 
| the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 

over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over eve- 
| ry creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.’’ 


Wiynsiologn. 





Nothing can be plainer than that, in the 
very conception of the Divine mind, man was 
distinguished from every other portion of 
this creation, and was designed by God as the 
crowning piece and peculiar glory of his six- 
day’s labor. It is easy to see the marked 
difference in producing the inferior portions 
of creation from the process of producing man, 
which distinguishes him amid the swarming 
millions that hasten at the Divine command 
to inhabit every element of the new created 
world. When God produced the lower or- 
ders of beings, he made no prior announce- 
ment of his design, as he did when he 
about to produce man, upon whom he was to 
set the signet of his own image. It is only 
said, “And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth ebundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the 
earth: and let the earth bring forth the living 
creature alter his kind, cattle and creeping 
thing ; and it was so.” God said, Let the 
waters and the earth bring forth, and it was 
so; but when man was to be produced, he 
did not say, Let the earth bring forth a man, 
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but, “Let us make man in our image ;” and 
then the procesg is described: “And the 
Lord Ged formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breata of life: and man became a living soul.” 
How marked is the difference in the process! 
od said, Let the waters bring forth the fish, 
and let the earth bring forth the cattle and 
creeping things; but he formed man. And 
when God said, Let the waters and the earth 
bring forth, “it was so;” but when he had 
formed man, the work was not finished un- 
til from the fountain of his own life and im- 
mortality he breathed into his nostrils a_liv- 
ing soul. 

But what particularly dignifies human na- 
ture is the fact, that in contradistinction from 
all the other creatures, man was created in 
the image of God after his likefiess. Bu 
the question arises at.this point, what consti- 
tuted the image of God, in which man was 
created? It did mot, as every one must ad- 
mit, consist in the form of his body, nor in 
the complexion which distinguished the fath- 
er of our race, whatever it was, white, red or 
black. ‘That God has, in some of his mani- 
festations of himself to man, appeared with 
the physical form of human beings, is not 
denied; but there are tw@ principles upon 
which this is to be accounted for, rather than 
to. su pee that itis really the form or image 
in which God’s essential nature exists. 

1. This assumption of the human form, 
on the part of the Divine Being, doubtless 
lad reference to the incarnation of Christ, by 
which he was, in the fullness of time, to ap- 
pear in the world “God manifested in the 

- flesh.” 

2. It would be more reasonable to suppose 
that those manifestations of the Divinity, in 
human form, were merely condescensions, 
suited to man’s incapacity to conceive of in- 
finity, and to his idea of the human form as 
the most perfect physical structure of which 
he had any conception, than to suppose that 
they were real exhibitions of the shape and 
stature of the infinite God. 

But to the point. What constituted the 
image of God, as it were stamped upon hu- 
man nature by the plastic hand of its Crea- 
tor? I answer, It was that which constitu- 
ted him a moral being, in contradistinction 
from mere physical and animal existence.— 
The substance of the whole of this image ap- 
pears to be summed up in the expression of 
the apostle, “righteousness and true holi- 

ness ;" yet there are several distinct features 
which make up such whole, or several 


- 





— 


essential attributes, which, when epi. 
bined, constitute a moral being ; and to the<. 
‘features | would now invite the attention ,. 
‘the reader, by way of farther exhibiting 1), 
dignity of human nature. I will here, how. 
ever, premise, that in the conclusion of 1). 
article I shall treat of but one point, resery. 
ing other features or parts of the image j;, 
question for future consideration. 

The immortality of the human soul j, 
doubtless one essential feature of the image 
of God; and no attribute contributes more 
to dignify human nature, and render it of 
importance to itself, than this. I will no 
pause here to inquire whether immortality js 
essential to moral character, as may seem to 
be implied in the above remarks, as there 
‘can be no doubt of the fact that immortality is 
one dignifying attribute of human nature. | 
‘will, however, suggest the inquiry, whether 
any thing less than an immortal mind can be 
strictly a moral being, by being made the sub- 
ject of God’s moral law, which is as immu. 
table and as endless as his own nature, in a!! 
its high and holy claims upon those whose 
relations point them to it as the rule of their 
actions and the measure of their obedience ? 

God created man in his. own image, by 
rendering him immortal in the quenchless 
fires of his soul. While he formed the brutes 
wholly of the grosser materials of this lower 
world, and gave them a “spirit that goeth 
downward to the earth,’’? he formed man’s 
body only of the earth, which he animated 
with a “living soul,” breathing it into him of 
his own immortal fires; thus giving him a 
“spirit that goeth upwards,” so that man may 
look up and claim affinity with the spirit 
world. God only has immortality in hin- 
self; and time was—rather eternity was— 
when immortal fires glowed only in his own 
nature ; but in the process of creation, he lit 
up other intelligences of those fires; and in 
that he made the soul of man of this never 
dying flame, be modelled him after.his own 
image. How dignified, then, is human na- 
ture, of which we may say, though time has 
been when it was not, yet the time shall nev- 
er come when it shall not be! How grand 
and sublime thé thoaght that man is destin- 
‘ed for an immortal career; that life is only 
ithe commencement of his existence; that 
‘here human souls are merely kindled into 
being, to flash their light on the darkness ot! 
this world like a transient meteor, and then 
expire in appearance to those who are on 
this side of the curtain that at present con- 
eeals the great drama of the universe, while 
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y fact they only retire to burn with increas- Biographical Abstract. 
ed glory, as suns and stars in the immortal 2 
eoheres of that drama! If we were to re- SY ANNE . 1 
flect more upon our immortality, and reflect ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
gore and deeper upon our relation to the fu-| History is ever inviting us to enter her 


} 
. “ as . r . " 7 u : 
ture world, it would doubtless give us higher ‘temple, and listen to her eloquent teachings, 


views cignity of human nature, andi. . ’ 
views of the aignity “9 rich with the combined experience and wis- 


1 


of its importance to itself. | 
But in conélusion of this article, may I 
not inquire, how unworthy of man’s true/seeking mind back through the dim vale of 


nature and dignity are most of his thoughts) years, she bids it read, in the mouldering 


colt i P Sag Bho ° : 7 ; -— : 
and feelings, and even his higher aspirations! trophies of unhallowed ambition, the destiny 
How inconsistent 1s man’s treatment of man) oo ; : 
with the dignity of his nature and his high-|° those who obey its impulses; while, on 


er destiny as an immortal being? And how|the other hand, she points to him, as pursu- 
unworthy is the part he acts for himself, of aimg the true path to honorable distinctions 
nature stamped with immortality! who, in obedience to the dictates of philan- 
thropy and an elevated patriotism, seeks to 


dom of ages. And as she leads the truth- 


From human conduct, if we judge of man, 
We must conceive hie feels himself a brute: emulate the virtues of those men, the light of 


Both live to sense; both transient, frail, and vain, . : : 
. , 7A > 4 nar aw . 

Draw the same breath ; alike return to dust, “ hose lives, like that of parting day , Sheds a : 

And sleep in the cold bosom of the earth lingering glory around the pathway of reced- 

ing centuries. Every age, perhaps, may 

{boast of men whose lives were brilliant ex- 

emplifications of some ennobling quality; 

whose examples posterity will number among 

} 

’ bikin the richest bequests of the past. But to few 

Yet we are forced to inquire, : “1° 
periods has been given the privilege, to claim 


**But who regards the honor ef producing men, whose mighty 


The difference? Those who livelike beastsassuch| . 
Would die, and be no more, if their own fate minds have elevated and blessed man- 


Depended on themselves. Who once reflects, kind, Happy for the world, such men have 


Amidst his revels, that the human soul, ie ae : ; 
Of origin celestial, mounts aloft, lived; with whom we associate all that is 


While that of brutes to earth shall downward go?”’| sublime in conception, prefound in thought or 
noble in action; to whose characters the 


And though all know, and many at times 
confess, 


‘“The nobler part of man, *tis true, survives 
The frail corporeal frame ;”’ 





Reader, remember the difference between 
humanity and the mere animal, and reflect! Virtues seem to have given the richness of 


upon the dignity, OF thy nature a ye thy their blended beauty. Among the periods 
i ; ss being, and see that y ete ‘ ro : 
destiny to an endless being ~ t you! thus distinguished, the era, which witnessed 


give to that being a right direction here in its 
the achievement of American Independence, 
will ever appear conspicuous, not only as be- 


opening scenes. Sonon. 
ing the time, when Freedom broke the spell 


term of the County Court, in Chelsea, a lady by of Royalty, but for its long catalogue of illus- 


the name of Thompson recovered $1083 ofa gentle trious mén. No epoch so loudly called for 
man named Martin, in a suit brought agairist him for|great men; men of thought as well as ac- 


a breach of promise of marriage. After judgment tion ; and never did so many obey the sum- 
was passed the gentleman remarked that it was! mons. 
‘<cheap e : y about two hundred dollars a} 
cheap enough; only abot | From that immortal number, we have se- 
night for courting.”’ | 

lected, for our theme, the name of ALEXANDER 








BALM FOR A BROKEN Heart.—At the recent 








1c Great Britain reckons at the present time,, Hami-tTon; a man whom we believe America 
125 steamers of war. will be proud to number with the greatest of 
her benefactors, when the cavilings and mal- 
lice heaped upon hin, shall slumber in the 





HF Sawing fire wood in hot weather is most dis- 
couraging work. 
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oblivious graves of their authors. His opin- 
ions have been traduced; and it reflects dis- 
honor upon his country, that his exalted 
worth still remains unappreciated by the 
great mass of its citizens. But let it be our 
high and patriotic purpase, to remove the un- 
certainties of his history, to cherish the prin- 
ciples which he advocated, and clothe his 
memory with perennial freshness, From 
the present comparatively distant period in 
our political existence, we view, ‘as through 
a glass darkly,’ those ‘times that tried men’s 
souls ;* and it is by a studied perusal of the his- 
tory of those trmes, and of the public services 
of the men, who wielded the destinies of our 
infant Republic, that we may hope to attain 
to a true appreciation of their greatness. 
Their epoch was one which will stand out 
unequaled in the annals of humanity. It 
was destined to be the reabization of hopes 
which the visionary and fanatic had alone 
dared to cherish before. Ages of wrest- 
ling and bloodshed had not sufficed to eman- 
cipate man from the thraldom of oppression ; 
he was now to reach an elevation, where, 
unfettered in his devotion and amenable to 
laws of his own enactment, he could work 
right on to the fulfilment of his mission. 

Our limits will permit us but a mere glance 
at the character and career of Hamilton ; yet 
this, though it convey but twilight ideas, will 
show that his was the rare prerogative to 
give to his country a direction and an im- 
pulse, which it will feel for ages; and to 
leave upon the noble fabric of its government 
the imperishable impress of his genius. A 
distant land possesses the honor of being his 
birth-place ; but it will contribute to Ameri- 
ca’s highest renown to have nourished, in ber 
bosom, the youth, and fostered, under the 
discipline of her institutions, the gifted intel- 
lect of the man, whose name will constitute 
one of the brightest gems in her coronet of 
glory. While yet a beardless youth, he was 
seen bidding adieu tothe ‘leisure and de- 
lights of scientific groves,’ and girding his 
slender form in the rough panopoly of war, 


atte 
tet 


to roll back the tide of British invasion froy, 
the shores of his adopted cotintry. For his 
qualities as a soldier and a general, it ;, 
enough to say, that Washington and La 
Fayette unbosomed to him their most secret 
plans, and sought his counsel and co-opera- 
tion. His youthful eloquence carried reso. 
lution and conviction to the minds of the tim. 
id and doubting ; while it calmed the tumu!t. 
uous uprisings of the rash and desperate. 
We have no brighter display of the nobleness 
of his natvre than at the capture of York- 
town, the closing scene in the fearful drama 
of the Revolution. When the vanquished 
enemy were about to fall victims to the just 
vengeance of his soldiers, he bid them ‘spare 
all who ceased to resist,’ and sent them, mon- 
uments of his humanity, to proclaim to their 
bigoted sovereign the invincibility of Ameri- 
can valor, when enlisted in the cause of jus- 
tice. 


But no sooner had the clang of conflict 
died away along our shores, and the first 
beams from the rising sun of Independence 
pierced and dispersed the darkness of the 
gathered temptest, than the waxen bands of 
the Confederation rapidly dissolved. The 
elements of anarchy and misrule, which had 
slumbered through the darkness of the strug- 
gle, awoke at the dawn of peace with reno- 
vated energy. The unsuspecting were be- 
coming the dupes of demagogues, eager to 
sacrifice, to their own aggrandizement, the 
inestimable advantages, which years of doubt- 
ful and bloody conflict had won. New-born 
Liberty had filled the American heart with 
delirious exultation ; the wild spirit of demo- 
cratic fanaticism seemed about to blast the 
budding hopes of the people, who had so 
lately drained to the dregs the cup of suffer- 
ing, pressed to their lips by the hand of ty- 
ranny. And while a ruined Credit and emp- 
ty Treasury gave no cheering responses to 
the repeated demands of the war-worn sol- 
diers for remuneration, they caused the Gov- 
ernment to reel under the burden.of its Pub. 
he Debt. 
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rene, *.* - 
Such was the condition of our national af- 


girs, When the genius of Hamilton raised 
nim above the darkness which brooded over 


hat fearful hour. 


tion which had been assigned him, his civic 


virtues were destined, in a different but no 


less successful manner, to determine the des- 
our future prospects, to rule the ascendant of| tiny of America. 


The generous spirits of 


His eagle eye at once| La Fayette and hiscompanions, burning with 


perceived the weakness which must have the devotion kindled at the altar of democrat- 


-aused a dismemberment of the national body; 
and when he beheld it distracted and torn by 
State jealousies and conflicting self-interests, 
the words of his counsel] fell like drops of 
healing water upon its bleeding wounds. 


When the Convention assembled, which 
was to rear, from weakness and disunion, the 
beautiful fabric of a free Government, and 
give the charter of their liberties to an inde- 
dent people, Hamilton was there. The col- 
lected wisdom of the nation, exerting its uni- 
ted energies, seemed scarcely adequate to the 
fulfilment of this great trust; and when it 
was likely to quail before the fearful array of 
obstacles, which present circumstances and 
past experience presented, his far-seeing 
views, enforced by his potent eloquence, 
gave direction and determination to its ef- 
forts. Long and patiently did those patriotic 
statesmen deliberate, and glorious was the 
result. From their unwearied toil sprung 
forth that immortal instrument, the Federal 
Constitution; under-whose broad JAigis, 
America has pursued the untrodden path of 
‘liberty protected by law,’ fearless of her en- 
emies, who, while they saw her prosperity, 
predicted her downfall, and exulted at the 
thought of reveling in her spoils. 


The contributions from the pen of Hamil- 
ton, embodied in that almost prophetic com- 
mentary on the Constitution, the Federalist, 
will remain a lasting memorial of his fame ; 
a living record of his genius. When sum- 
moned to take the helm of the National Fi- 
nances, unexampled was the skill he display- 
ed, wonderful the power he exerted, ‘He 
emote the rock of the National Resources, 
and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth.’ *He touched the dead corpse of the 
Public Credit, and it sprang upon its feet.’ 
While fulfilling the high behests of the sta- 








ic freedom, had unintentionally lighted up an 


enthusiasm in the hearts of their countrymen 
which knew no control; over whose de- 
vouring conquests France wept tears of blood. 
That voice, which was wafted from her shores 
across the Atlantic, found a ready response 
in many an American breast; and our youth- 
ful Republic trembled on the verge of ruin. 
But the penetration of Hamilton perceived 
the delusion, and his timely warnings were 
followed ; neutrality was preserved, while 
‘we beheld the Republics of Europe march 
in procession to the funeral of their own lib- 
erties, by the lured light of the revolutionary 
torch. The tumult of the passions subsided, 
the wisdom of the administration was _per- 
ceived, and America now remains a solitary 
monument on the desolated plains of Liber- 
ty.’ 
The sun of Hamilton’s existence was veil- 
ed in darkness ere it had attained its zenith ; 
but he had lived long for his country and hu- 
manity. It comes not within our purpose to 
anathematize the custom on whose altar he 
was sacrificed. He has left a record of his 
detestation of it, which eflaces from his char- 
acter the brand of a duelist. Nor would we 
attempt to portray the doom that rests upon 
the hand which demolished the noble fabric 
of his being. But we may truly say, that in 
him was realized the idea of a guardian spir- 
it, commissioned by Heaven to watch over 
the destiny of America, and to succor her in 
her hour of trial. Coming generations will 
hail him as great, and hasten to do reverence 
to his memory, 





cS joni is about to retire from the stage to 
a villa which she is building on the banks of Lake 
Como. She is about 45 years of age. 





3c In a state of mental absence, a vicious young 
man demanded the hand of a young lady and only 





| perceived his error when he got her father’s foot. 
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TWO PICTURES OF LIFE. 
*‘Sweet are the uses of adversity—"’ 


THEORETICALLY, but not practically. Po- 
ets may sing oflove ina cottage, and our 
own loved and admired Washington Irving 
may array his “ Wife” in snéwy muslin, with 
delicately braided hair; anticipating the re- 
turn of her bankrupt husband, in a sweet song 
of welcome, rendered more harmonious by |' 
the rich accompaniment of a costly harp; 
poverty is not very bitter, when fed on 
strawberries and éream, and Irving’ s descrip- 
tion of the use of adversity in this case, must 
go for what it is worth, when all know he is 
a bachelor. it iivelench is the test, and the 
subjects of the following sketch are better 


judges than Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. | 





I: is New Year’s daysix years ago. 
A broad low house, of only one story and an 
attic, surrounded by a wide covered piazza, 
has the back door flung wide open from mor- 
ning till night. This circumstance is noth- 
ing unusual; the delightful temperature of 
the air the inhabitants then inhaled rendered 
fires and other protections superfluous. From 
the back piazza, the eye looked forth on one 
of the lovliest bays with which our southern 
-coastis indented. A low, sandy island in 
the distance, was all that separated this mir- 
ror of heaven from the deep blue waters of 
the ocean. At times a sheet of burnished 
gold, the shading of the hand was requisite 
to enable the eye to rest upon it. Anon, 
cloud after cloud chased each other over its 
polished surface ; but when the storm arose 
in its majesty, to the heavens leaped the wa- 
tery columns, in wild dérision of the “ ocean 
hung on high.” Wave thundered after 
wave, casting their foam high upon the 
shore ; and the boat that lately slept so tran- 
quil on its treacherous bosom, is whirled 
roundand round, and at last engulphed in 
the abyss of its dark waters. Calmly re- 
posed the day on the auspicious morning of 
January Ist, 1839. The velvet turf on the 
lawn, sloping down to the water's edge, had 





scarce lost a tinge of its summer hue; . 
“perpetual rose” blushed among its da; 
green leaves ; while the orange and _ emo». 
trees, clothed in their never-fading verdy;.. 
cheated the mind into a belief that the mony), 
was June, not January. 


The interior of the house is in perfect oy. 
der; the spacious drawing-room, the very 
beau-ideal of comfort atrd elegance. Noth. 
ing superfluous or extravagantly fashionable. 
for the heads of this establishment were coy. 
tent toenjoy the good things of this life jy 
moderation, distributing of theif abundanc: 
to others less prospefotis than themselves, re. 
membering, “ that whoso giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord.” Verily, they cast their 
bread upon the waters; may it, in their ne. 
cessity, be returned to them. A grand ji. 
ano, with their picturesque Spanish guitar, 
give token of musical taste; while vases, 
filled with natural flowers, impart but beauty 
and fragrance to the other arrangements of 
the room. In the dining apartment, a splen- 
did range of tables, spread to their {ul! 
length, and covered with the finest damask 
give evidence of preparation for company. 
The lady of the house, on hospitable cares 
intent, has given her final directions to the 
stately old negroes who preside in the kitch- 
ent 


« T shall not come down stairs again 
Elsie, and expect your dinner to be perfect.” 

“ Nebber fear, my misses, old nigger do de 
best she can,” smilingly replied the cook. 

“Perry, you will not forget the arrange: 
ment of the courses.’ Do not leave the di- 
ning-room a moment, yourself, and enforce 
upon Burrill and Frederick attention to their 
duties.” 

" Never fear, Madam, -every thing shal! 
be as you Wisi.” 

Attired ina dress of rich, dark satin, the 
collar of finest French embroydery, trimmed 
with costly lace, her brown hair parted plain- 


ly on the forehead, and braided in a knot be- 


hind; amassy chain of wrought gold, se- 
curing the miniature of her absent husband. 
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- 
who is attending his public duties in the leg- 


lature ; handkerchief of the most delicate 
vexture ; Slippers, that Cinderella might have 
worn, completes the dress of Madam, who is 
seated in a luxurious chair near the fire, her 
ir children gathered around her, and wait- 
ing quietly the arrival of her guests. 

A venerable old man, the dear friend of; 
the family, offers his arm to Madam, and, at 
her request, asumes the seat opposite to her 
at the table. Happy hearts and bright faces 
surround the board. Unanimously, and 
with warm affection, is the pledge given tp 
ihe “absent one.” Music and dancing 
while away the evening. The children, 
wild with delight, have but one wish ungrat- 
ified—their father is not with them; his ring- 
ing laugh is not heard in the joyous peals 
that ever and anon break forth, and his step 
in the dance is wanting to complete their 
perfect happiness. Their cup of prosperity 
was full ta overflowing. The heart of the 
lady hostess trembled. She remembered 
that, ‘“‘ whosoever God loveth, he chasteneth.” 
Blessings had been showered upon her above 
all, her husband and children had been 
spared. 


—— 


January Ist, 1844. “I give “you all I 
have to-day, my children, my blessing, and 
may God grant vou many returns of this day. 
A happy New year, wife !” 

“Twish you the same, and may God 
have’mercy on us, and prosper you this year, 
my husband.” 

In the crowded city, people live as seclu- 
ded asin a wilderness. Untoward events, 
the loss of confidence, repudiation and mis- 
fortune, have changed the condition of this 
once happy family beyond all imaginations. 

With property of enormous nominal value, 
but of no present use ; precluded the practice 
ofhis profession, by the impossibility of giv- 
ing up an office held temporarily, until ar- 
rangements with debtors, ora rise in stocks 
enable him to act independently; the husband 
's obliged to smothera burning ambition af- 





‘er professional excellence, to contract the 





working of his intellect, of a mind whose 
foresight seems almost supernatural, to min- 
ister to his family as best he may in this sea- 
son of adversity. Debt is his abhorrence, 
and debt he will not incur under any cir- 
cumstances. He is resolved to live honestly 
and uprightly; to give up society, rather 
than win an entrance into it through the 
fraudulent medium of increased expenditure. 

Madam exerts her faculties to the utmost, 
in cheering her children, and in superintend- 
ing their education, Her hand is as skilful 
im turning and twisting, to make all things 
meet in her domestic economy, as it was six 
years ago in preparing for the reception of 
her summer friends. 

And where are those, who must, in the in- 
terval, have sprung from childhood into 
youth? Graceful and stately as the lily in 
its pride, is her eldest child. God in his 
mercy has spared those treasures. Calm, 
placid, and unrepining, the lily unfolds her 
accomplishments and talents to the assistance 
of her mother and the guod of alt. 


The next in age, expanding in the luxuri- 
ous fulness of the green flowers, isthe rose 
of this coronal surrounding the thankful pa- 
rents. Gifted with a mind of energy, every 
moment is devoted to study, so that, when 
the change which must shortly come in their 
situation takes place, the lily and the rose 
will assume the high position to which good 
birth, cultivated minds, modest and unpre- 
tending manners entitle them, 

The grand piano has disappeared, but the 
companionable guitar breathes a sweet ac- 
companiment to their harmonious voices, and 
“ Buenos noches, buenos noches, bueno ama- 
do,” sighs forth its plaintive melody, as of 
old, o’er the waters of the far southern bay, 





TATTBING AND SLANDER. 


The evil effects of tattling and slander are 
seen wherever we turn our eyes. They are 
the common and heinous sins of the day, 
and are constantly spreading their demorali- 
zing influence over the land, bidding 
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defiance to all law, justice, precedence and 
right. Tattlng is a very great evil; yet 
people of both sexes engage in it; but we 
leave it with the opposite sex to see that the 
evil does not increase with them: The 
grounds taken by many females,"seem to 
warrant any thing but a reform from the de- 
grading habit of tating and lying. Weare 
pained to give utterance to such language, 
but, while it is the fact, we must be a bold 
witness to the trath: If we cannot live with- 
out deceiving our friends, the sooner we are 
outof the world the better. It is known to 
all that, frequently when a company of fe- 
males get together, itis a standing practice 
to speculate upon the language and charac- 
ters of others, instead of examining their 
own accomplishments and faults, They con- 
sider not the many bosoms they cause to 
throb with anguish, and the uneasiness and 
distress they are causing and the jealousy 
they engender among friends. 


When will woman cease from an evil 
which causes a disturbance of the domestic 
bliss of those around her, and show to the 
world that she is possessed of those inherent 
virtues which she should maintain ?- It ap- 
pears that tattlers are determined to injure 
the characters of those around them, even if 
they sacrifice their own happiness to do it. 
There is no language too strong to delineate 
the true character of the tattler. We shall 
call them the tools of avarice. We ask what 
satisfaction is there in destroying the happi- 
ness of a friend, and in betraying his confi- 
dence and revealing his secrets? It is con- 
trary to the Bible, to common sense, and to 
sound reason. 


There isa kind of sensitive slanderers who 
profess to be great lovers of decency; but 
their sensitiveness is only a cleak for their 
crimes. Beware of them—shun them, and 
spurn them from you. We would now take 
such tothe chambers of the poor, the discon- 
solate, the broken hearted, and even to the 
chambers of sickness and death. Ask each 


ee 


separately, and you will there learn, that i 
some measure, more or less, slander y,. 
the cause of their misery. Ask the broke. 
hearted whiy they thus suffer, and in nis, 
cases out of ten, they will tell you their gyi; 
was causéd by slanderask the near frieyg, 
of the man who is bereft of his reason, wh, 
was the cause of his mental powers bej,. 
destroyed, and the answer still is slander. 
In a word slander striketh at the very row 
of all our present happiness. 





The Editor of the New Mirror says : “W, 
have received a very testy letter from some 
old gentleman, requesting usto reform th 
gate of the New-York ladies. He manace: 
to convey what peculiarity it is that offends 
his eye, but he is mistaken, as to the step. 
The lady within stands straight enough! |i 
he knows this, and means covertly to at- 
tack the artificial portion of the outline, we 
can tell him that he rashly invades, not 
merely a caprice of fashion, (which in itsel/ 
were formidable enough,) but the most jeal- 
ous symbol and citadel of female domination ! 
There are thousands of ladies who would 
resign carriages and satin without a sigh, but | 
who would die by fire and fagot rather than 
yield the right to mount on horseback in the 
masculine riding habit! ‘Wearing the 
breeches’ is a wornout figure of speech, bu: 
does anybody in his senses believe that the 
usurpation has not taken refuge in a new 
shape? Need we open our correspondent’s 
eyes any farther? What bird is the most 
pronounced and unequivocal type of martial 
and masculine bravery ? What bird is the 
farthest removed, in shape, air, and habits, 
from his female partner? What bird lives 
up systematically to woman’s idea of a hero 


—a life of fighting and making love! Draw 


the outline from the comb of a fighting-cock 
to the further-tip of his bustle, and you have 
the eidolon of male cariage—and the dress- 
We warn offour 


maker’s ne plus ultra! 
correspondent !” 











